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PROFILE’S  April  issue  features  a story  on  the  rigors 
of  Navy  women  recruit  training  in  Orlando,  Fla.  It  also 
explores  the  Army’s  sailors,  Marine  Corps  power 
plants  mechanics,  Air  Force  flight  support  equipment 
technicians  and  the  Coast  Guard’s  gunners  mates. 
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Drug  smugglers  beware 
Newsbriefs 

Legal  "beagles"  find  answers 
Tidbits  and  technology 
Moving  the  mail 
Bringing  them  back  alive 
Mechanics'  dream 
Doing  what  has  to 
Load  'em  up,  move 
Training  ground  of 


Front:  One  of  three  cutters  used  by  the  Coast  Guard’s 
Surface  Effect  Ships  Division,  the  Shearwater  continues  on  a 
routine  patrol.  With  a primary  mission  of  drug  interdiction  by 
way  of  sea,  statistics  prove  the  division  successful  after  only 
two  operational  years.  (U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photo) 


Back:  A life  support  specialist  in  the  94th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Va.,  molds  a 
flight  helmet.  Life  support  specialists’  duties  also  include 
packaging  and  maintaining  aircrew  survival  kits,  gravity 
suits  and  oxygen  masks.  (Photo  by  Linda  Mitchell) 
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by  Tracy  L.  Tanner 

In  days  of  old,  pirates  sailed 
the  high  seas  burning  and 
pillaging  ships  searching  for 
gold-filled  treasure  chests.  Once 
they  filled  their  cargo  holds, 
they’d  smuggle  their  pilferage 
inland  to  find  buyers  for  the 
stolen  treasures. 

Today,  pirates  still  haunt  the 
seas,  but  the  gold  they  smuggle 
is  a different  sort — marijuana.  To 
them,  it  doesn’t  matter  whether 
it’s  Acapulco  Gold  or  Colombian 
Gold,  because  to  smugglers,  its 
value,  like  the  value  of  stolen 
goods  to  yesterday’s  buccaneers, 
is  far  greater  than  the  risks  they 
take  transporting  it. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  those 
risks,  the  Coast  Guard  estab- 
lished a new  division  with  a 
primary  mission  targeted 
against  drug  trafficking  into 
the  United  States  by  sea.  The 
division’s  secondary  mission 
supports  search  and  rescue 
duties,  providing  aid  to  vessels  in 
distress  or  mariners  requiring 
urgent  medical  treatment. 

Homeported  in  Key  West, 
Fla.,  it  is  the  first  Coast  Guard 
division  formed  since  the 
Vietnam  era.  Commissioned  in 
November  1982,  the  Surface 
Effects  Ships  Division  (SES)  has 
a support  staff,  four  16-man 
crews,  and  three  cutters. 

Statistics  prove  the  SES’s  first 
operational  year  was  successful. 
The  division’s  men  and  women 
conducted  61  law  enforcement 
patrols,  seizing  19  vessels  and 
99,  127  pounds  of  marijuana.  They 
also  conducted  33  search  and 
rescue  missions  and  participated 
in  the  Haitian  Migration 
Interdiction  Operations. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Robert  Council, 
commander  of  SES,  explained, 
“We  use  three  cutters  and  four 
crews.  Rotating  the  crews 
between  the  cutters  allows  more 
patrol  days  per  ship  without 
fatiguing  any  of  the  personnel. 
We  aim  for  240  operational  sea 
days  per  ship  each  year.” 

The  three  ships,  Sea  Hawk, 
Shearwater,  and  Petrel  form  the 
division’s  backbone.  The  110-foot 
Predatory  Sea  Bird  Class  cutters 
have  a catamaran-type  hull  with 


flexible  skirts  across  the  bow  and 
stern  that  trap  an  air  pocket 
beneath  the  cutter.  This  air 
pocket  is  pressurized  by  two 
40-inch  fans  which  lift  50  percent 
of  the  ship  out  of  the  water.  Once 
on  the  air  cushion,  the  cutters 
have  less  drag  than  a regular 
ship.  This  allows  the  pair  of 
1,600-horsepower  diesels  to 
propel  the  vessels  to  top  speeds 
in  excess  of  30  knots. 

Council  feels  the  ships  are 
a powerful  tool  because  of  their 
speed  and  intimidation  factor. 

“A  drug  smuggler  seeing  a cutter 
this  size  moving  as  fast  as  it  does 
is  bound  to  feel  intimidated  and 
have  second  thoughts.” 

Sr.  Chief  Edward  Lewis 
summed  up  the  cutters’  technical 
aspects  by  saying,  “If  we  have  to 
go,  we  get  there  in  less  time  than 
any  other  cutter.  Plus,  these  new 
cutters  can  outmaneuver  most 
other  vessels  in  their  class.” 

In  addition  to  their  high  speed, 
maneuverability,  and  1,000 
nautical  mile  range,  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Tom  Petrin,  a division 
boatswain’s  mate  said,  “The 
cutters  have  a lot  of  space 
topside  and  room  beneath  the 
deck.  This  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  our  crew  during  vessel 
seizures.  Once  we’ve  appre- 
hended a vessel  and  its  crew,  the 
prisoners  must  be  confined  until 
we  reach  port.” 

Lt.  Wayne  Justice,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  red  crew, 
explained  the  crews  will  stop 
vessels  for  one  of  three  reasons. 
“Intelligence  may  alert  us  of  a 
vessel  known  to  be  carrying 
drugs,  or  we  may  suspect  them  of 
being  involved  in  the  drug  trade. 
They  may  also  be  high  profile 
ships  arousing  suspicion  because 
of  their  appearance.  For  in- 
stance,” Justice  explained,  “a 
boat  may  sit  funny  in  the  water, 
or  the  crew  may  seem  out  of 
place.  Sometimes,  just  the  odor  of 
their  cargo  gives  them  away. 
Marijuana  has  a distinct  smell, 
and  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
smuggler’s  load,  can  be  hard  to 
conceal.” 

The  division  prides  itself  on  its 
equipment  and  staff.  “There’s  a 
special  pride  in  our  people,” 
Justice  said.  “Many  people  com- 


peted for  these  jobs  when  head- 
quarters announced  plans  to 
form  the  division.  Our  crews 
have  been  selected  from  requests 
throughout  the  Coast  Guard.” 

The  crews  and  support  staff 
are  one  of  a few  Coast  Guard 
units  with  dual  training.  Along 
with  their  individual  job  special- 
ties, everyone  from  Seaman 
Apprentice  through  Lieutenant 
Commander  is  trained  in  law 
enforcement.  This  becomes  neces- 
sary when  one  of  the  SESs  is  at 
sea.  Along  with  keeping  an  eye 

A young  Coast  Guardsman 
receives  training  on  a .50 
caliber  machine  gun.  The 
gun,  used  during  drug  inter- 
diction operations,  can  be 
quite  intimidating  to 
smugglers  not  wishing  to 
surrender. 
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Drug  Smugglers  Beware 


out  for  smugglers,  the  crew  must 
also  be  able  to  handle  the  ship 
and  make  sure  it  functions 
properly. 

The  new  division  is  quickly 
establishing  traditions.  Their 
division  patch,  a depiction  of  the 
shark,  “El  Tiburon”  devouring  a 
box  with  a marijuana  leaf  on 
front,  shows  how  the  crews  view 
their  cutters.  The  shark 
represents  their  ships  and  the 
box  any  drug  smugglers  who 
may  cross  their  paths. 

Another  tradition  is  the 
international  stickers  decorating 
the  ships’  cabins.  The  stickers’ 
centers  are  marijuana  leaves 
with  slashes  through  the  middle. 
Crewmembers  apply  the  stickers 
to  cabin  walls  following  each 
drug  arrest. 

Perhaps  the  most  respected 
tradition  is  their  success  rate.  In 
their  second  operational  year,  the 
division  chalked  up  27  vessel 


seizures  and  confiscated  more 
than  100,000  pounds  of  mari- 
juana. They  also  conducted  44 
search  and  rescue  missions. 
Although  these  figures  seem 
astronomical,  Justice  estimates 
they  are  catching  only  10  percent 
of  all  drugs  coming  in. 

Nevertheless,  drug  smugglers 
had  best  beware.  Each  time  they 
set  out  to  transport  illegal 
narcotics,  the  Coast  Guard’s  SES 
will  be  there,  like  the  shark, 

“El  Tiburon”  to  gobble  them  up 
and  spit  them  out. 

(Above)  A Coast  Guardsman 
stands  watch  over  prisoners 
suspected  of  illegally  traf- 
ficking drugs.  (Below)  A 
Coast  Guardsman  mans 
a machine  gun  as  the 
surface  effect  ship  pulls 
alongside  a suspected 
smuggler’s  craft. 
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National  Essay  Contest 


Thousands  of  high  school  students  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  third  annual  “National 
Essay  Contest”  sponsored  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  U.  S.  Army  Reserve. 

This  year’s  theme  comes  from  a quote  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  28th  president  and  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1919.  He  said,  “The  American  plan  is  a 
great  body  of  citizens  who  are  ready  to  rally  to  the 
national  defense  . . . when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.” 

Students  are  asked  to  consider,  in  a 300  to  500- 
word  essay,  how  this  statement  reflects  the  historic 
tradition  of  the  citizen-soldier.  Their  essay  should 
explore  how  the  citizen-soldier  concept  traces  its 
heritage  from  the  colonial  patriots  up  to  today’s 
Army  reservists. 

Three  national  winners  will  be  selected  by  a panel 
of  journalists,  educators,  historians  and  Army 
Reserve  officials.  Each  winner  will  receive  a U.S. 
Savings  Bond  from  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion— $1,000  bond  for  first  place  and  $500  bonds  for 
each  of  the  two  runners-up. 

Essay  packages  were  distributed  and  expected  to 
reach  high  schools  by  the  middle  of  last  month.  If 
your  school  has  not  received  its  package,  or  more 
information  is  required,  please  write:  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve  (Public  Affairs),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20350,  or  call  (202)  695-8619. 


Unified  Space  Command 
Coming 

Some  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
people  could  be  part  of  a new  unified  command — 
the  U.S.  Space  Command — by  the  end  of  1985. 

Officials  in  Washington  said  the  command  would 
centralize  control  over  all  military  space  systems, 
including  communications,  weather  forecasting, 
navigation  and  warning. 


Goodbye  Beards 

Effective  Jan.  1 of  this  year  the  Navy  said 
goodbye  to  what  many  sailors  considered  a modern 
Navy  tradition — the  beard. 

The  decision,  announced  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  is  part  of  the  Navy’s  continuing  efforts 
to  enhance  pride  and  professionalism. 

The  Navy  says  the  new  policy  will  provide 
uniformity  in  appearance.  However,  they  did  add, 
medically  approved  beards  (to  cover  disfigurement) 
and  neatly  trimmed  moustaches  will  continue  to  be 
permitted. 


f " 

PURPLE  HEART  UPGRADED 

Recipients  of  the  Purple  Heart,  a medal  awarded 
i to  those  wounded  or  killed  in  battle,  are  entitled  to 

increased  recognition  under  provisions  of  recently 
enacted  legislation. 

The  medal  has  been  raised  in  stature  so  it  now 
ranks  immediately  after  the  lowest  award  for  valor 
when  worn  on  military  uniforms.  It  was  previously 
worn  after  the  lowest  achievement  medal,  and 
before  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

This  was  the  second  action  affecting  the  medal 
last  year.  In  February,  President  Reagan  signed  an 
executive  order  authorizing  the  medal  for  military 
personnel  and  American  civilians  serving  with  U.  S. 
forces  who  are  victims  of  international  terrorist 
attacks  against  the  United  States  or  foreign  forces 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 
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Few  people  ever  really 
experience  the  legal  process 
unless  they  stand  on  the  right 
or  the  “wrong”  side  of  the 
judge’s  bench. 

However,  a select  few  men  and 
women  in  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  Navy  and  Coast 


story  and  photos 
by  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Guard  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  different  aspects  of 
the  law  each  day. 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  they’re 
law  specialists;  in  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard,  they’re  known  as 
legalmen.  The  Air  Force  calls 
them  legal  services  specialists, 


and  the  Army’s  are  legal 
specialists. 

Whatever  their  title,  these 
enlisted  people  aid  their  fellow 
service  members,  whether  they’re 
in  trouble  with  the  law  or  just  in 
need  of  legal  advice. 

“One  half  of  the  legal  services 
‘house’  defends  and  prosecutes 
clients  in  on-base  court  proceed- 
ings, such  as  courts-martial,” 
said  Marine  Staff  Sgt.  John  L. 
Sini,  Legal  Services  Office,  Naval 
Base,  Norfolk,  Va.  “Attorneys 
can’t  defend  or  prosecute  clients 
fairly  without  witnesses  and 
extensive  background  research. 
They  rely  on  us  to  locate  and 
contact  witnesses,  authorize  the 
travel  funds  and  ensure  the 
witnesses  arrive  for  the  trial 
proceedings.  We  also  do  a lot  of 
‘footwork’  research  through  thick 
legal  volumes  looking  for  related 
precedent-setting  case  decisions 
for  the  lawyers.” 

Court  reporting  is  another 
important  function  of  the  legal 
process,  although  this  varies 
with  each  service. 

“Navy  legalmen/court 
reporters  work  with  civilian 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Randy  Patrick  monitors  a 
dual-tape,  four-track  tape 
recorder.  In  addition  to  the 
tape  recording,  military 
legalmen  also  keep  a written 
record  of  court  proceedings. 


Legal  “beagles” 
find  answers 
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Marine  Staff  Sgt.  John  Sini 
searches  for  legal  precedents 
in  the  Legal  Services  Office, 
Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va., 
research  library. 

stenographers  or  use  a dual-tape, 
four-track  tape  recorder.  A 
separate  microphone  track  is 
assigned  to  the  judge,  the  trial 
(prosecution)  counsel  table,  the 
defense  counsel  table,  and  the 
witness  or  accused  stand.  Report- 
ers record  the  proceedings  on 
tapes  and  transcribe  them  later,” 
said  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Randy  Patrick,  Norfolk  Naval 
Base  Legal  Services  Office. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  Air  Force 
use  the  same  system.  However, 
the  Air  Force  also  uses  a steno- 
mask.  The  mask  is  placed  over 
the  court  reporter’s  mouth,  and 
he  or  she  dictates  the  proceed- 
ings onto  a tape.  Although  the 
Army  usually  relies  on  military 
court  reporters  for  trial  proceed- 
ings, many  legal  specialists  are 
also  trained  to  use  the  steno- 
mask.  The  Marine  Corps  uses 
military  stenotypists  and  note 
readers. 

The  legal  aids’  functions 
extend  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
court  room  and  research  library. 
“The  ‘house’s’  other  half  works 
directly  with  clients,  solving 
legal  problems,”  said  Staff  Sgt. 
Belinda  K.  Parrott,  Langley  Air 
Force  Base  Law  Center  in 
Hampton,  Va.  “We  answer 
questions  regarding  suing  a 
civilian  party  and  drafting  wills 
or  powers  of  attorney.  We  also 
advise  commanders  in  legal 
procedures,  and  counsel  military 
and  family  members  in  divorce 
and  adoption  cases.” 

In  addition,  legal  aids  investi- 
gate medical  claims,  determining 
whether  they  were  in  the  line-of- 
duty  or  caused  by  personal  mis- 
conduct. They  also  investigate 
traffic  and  aircraft  accident 
damage  claims.  “We  must  deter- 
mine that  the  claim  is  justified, 
based  on  all  the  facts,  before  a 
claim  is  either  accepted  or 
payment  denied,”  Sini  explained. 


The  Coast  Guard  encoun- 
ters unique  legal  situations  from 
time  to  time.  “If,  for  example,  a 
boat  we  board  has  fewer  than  the 
required  life  jackets,  the  govern- 
ment fines  the  boat  owner.  Then 
we  collect  the  fine  for  the  govern- 
ment,” explained  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class  Mark  Stuart,  Fifth 
Coast  Guard  District  Legal 
Office,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Legal  aids  in  all  services  attend 
technical  schools.  But  the  job  is 
reinforced  through  intensive  on- 
the-job  training.  “Your  abilities 
are  determined  by  how  much  time 
you  put  into  the  job,”  Sini  said.  “I 
don’t  consider  myself  an  8 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  worker.  To  get  ahead  in 
this  career  field,  you  have  to  be 
willing  to  put  in  long  hours. 

“The  idea  is  to  learn  as 


many  aspects  of  the  job  as  you 
can  in  whatever  time  you  have,” 
he  said,  adding  that  it’s  interest- 
ing to  observe  daily  what  goes  on 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  military 
justice  system. 

Spec.  4 Paul  Rogers,  a legal 
specialist  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  these 
hard-working  assistants:  “With 
this  job,  there  are  a lot  of  areas 
to  get  into.  That’s  what  makes  it 
interesting.  No  two  days  are  ever 
the  same,  it’s  never  boring.” 

Experiencing  the  law  can  be 
very  confusing  for  laymen  mili- 
tary members.  Just  as  beagle 
hounds  track  game  by  scents, 
legal  “beagles”  help  investigate 
all  aspects  of  cases  and  come  up 
with  law-abiding  help  for  clients 
in  need. 
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tidbits  & technology 


BAR  CODES  TRACK 


CARGO 


A new  system  of  checking  military  cargo  being 
shipped  overseas  makes  the  operation  more 
efficient  and  the  loading  of  ships  and  aircraft  more 
accurate.  LOGMARS,  the  logistic  application  of 
automated  marking  and  reading  symbology,  was 
tested  using  units  taking  part  in  the  REFORGER 
1984  exercise. 

Military  equipment  was  labelled  with  bar  codes, 
the  same  type  of  codes  seen  on  items  in  the  grocery 
store.  The  information  on  the  bar  codes  was  read 
with  a hand-held  scanner  and  logged  into  a 
computer. 

The  test  showed  some  positive  results.  The  new 
labels  were  durable,  easy  to  apply;  remove;  and  find 
for  scanning.  Operation  of  the  scanners  proved 
much  simpler  to  learn  than  filling  out  the  old  seven- 
part  forms. 

And  the  new  system  promises  to  yield  substantial 
savings.  For  example,  using  LOGMARS  100  records 
will  be  loaded  into  the  computer  in  five  minutes  vice 
the  two  hours  100  forms  now  require. 


KEELHAUL 


As  late  as  the  19th  century,  keelhauling  was  a 
dire  and  often  fatal  torture  employed  to  punish 
offenders  of  certain  naval  laws. 

An  offender  was  securely  bound  both  hands  and 
feet — and  had  heavy  weights  attached  to  his  body. 
He  was  then  lowered  over  the  ship’s  side  and  slowly 
dragged  along  under  the  ship’s  hull.  If  he  didn’t 
drown — which  was  rare — barnacles  usually  ripped 
him,  causing  him  to  bleed  to  death. 

All  navies  stopped  this  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  many  years  ago,  and  today  such 
punishment  is  strictly  forbidden. 


ARMY  ADDS  NEW 


DIVISIONS 


The  Army  will  add  two  new  light  divisions  to  its 
inventory  over  the  next  two  years,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  active  duty  divisions  to  18.  The  10th 
Infantry  Division  will  be  established  this  year  at 
Fort  Drum,  N.Y.  and  the  6th  Infantry  Division  will 
be  formed  at  Forts  Richardson  and  Wain wright  in 
Alaska  sometime  in  1986. 

Both  units  will  be  organized  without  any  increase 
in  Army  manpower,  according  to  officials. 
Manpower  will  be  made  available  from  existing 
units. 
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story  and  photo 
by  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Early  each  weekday  morning,  while  most  people 
are  just  beginning  their  sleepy-eyed  journey  to 
work,  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Delores  M.  Troy  is 
already  working  hard.  As  a postal  clerk  in  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet  Postal  Unit  at 
the  Naval  Base  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  and  other 
postal  clerks  are  responsible  for  handling  all 
official  and  personal  mail  for  the  base  and  its 
dormitory  residents.  To  ensure  the  mail  reaches  its 
destinations  promptly,  the  clerks  must  begin  at  7 
a.m. 

Each  day  starts  with  outgoing  mail  drops  to  the 
Fleet  Branch  Post  Office.  Here,  clerks  also  pick  up 
incoming  mail  to  be  sorted  and  prepared  for  distri- 
bution to  various  units.  Navy  postal  clerks  perform 
mail  drops  and  pick  ups  twice  daily,  with  a final 
mail  call  at  2:30  p.m.  But,  that  doesn’t  mean  their 
work  day  ends. 

“After  the  final  mail  call,  we  process  outgoing 
official  government  registered  mail,”  Troy 
explained.  “We  also  work  our  locator  service, 
routing  mail  to  people  who  have  just  left  or  arrived 
in  Norfolk.” 

U.  S.  Postal  regulations  require  commercial 
services,  such  as  registering  and  insuring  personal 
mail  and  stamp  or  money  order  sales,  be  performed 
by  U.S.  Postal  employees.  Because  of  this,  Troy  and 
her  co-workers  do  not  perform  these  functions  while 
in  the  United  States.  “But,”  Troy  pointed  out, 
“overseas  and  on  board  ship  we  are  the  postal 
service.  We  perform  all  the  functions  of  a regular 
post  office.” 

Sending  and  receiving  mail  on  board  ship  can  be 
tricky.  Smaller  ships  transfer  outgoing  mail  to  the 
main  ship,  usually  a carrier  with  a flight  deck.  The 
mail  is  then  loaded  onto  aircraft  and  flown  to  the 
nearest  shore-based  Fleet  Post  Office.  By  reversing 
the  process,  sailors  receive  messages  from  home. 

Because  sailors’  morale  can  be  affected  by  the 
mail — whether  they  receive  any  and  in  what 
condition — Navy  postal  clerks  must  be  proficient  in 
all  aspects  of  their  jobs.  The  all-service  postal  clerk 
school  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  in  Indianapolis, 
furnishes  them  with  this  ability.  The  course  is  self- 
paced  and  lasts  two  to  four  weeks. 

“The  school  emphasizes  what  items  can  and  can’t 
be  legally  sent  through  the  postal  system,”  Troy 
said.  “It  also  covers  the  correct  procedures  for 
accepting  and  processing  mail,  which  stamps 


to  use,  and  how  to  load  bulk  mail  onto  trucks 
and  ships.” 

Sending  and  receiving  mail  in  a timely  manner  is 
a basic  morale  need  of  everyone,  whether  they  work 
in  a large  government  agency  or  are  individuals 
looking  for  their  monthly  magazines.  Navy  postal 
clerks  work  hard  to  gain  their  two-fold  reward — 
their  customers’  smiling  thanks  and  the  satis- 
faction that  the  mail  has,  once  again,  gotten 
through  to  its  destination. 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Delores  M.  Troy 
distributes  incoming  mail  for  weekday 
morning  and  afternoon  mail  calls. 
Distributing  mail  is  one  of  many  functions 
performed  by  Navy  postal  clerks  on  land  and 
at  sea. 
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Bring  them  back  alive 


story  and  photos  by  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

A year  ago,  Tim  Shuler  entered  the  Air  Force 
looking  for  a challenging  career.  He  got  more  than 
he  bargained  for,  as  did  his  co-worker,  Airman  1st 
Class  John  Capra.  Both  are  life  support  specialists 
assigned  to  the  337th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
Life  Support  Unit  at  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force 
Base,  N.C. 

As  life  support  specialists,  Shuler  and  Capra 
pack,  fit  and  inspect  aircrew  survival  equipment, 
such  as  gravity  suits,  helmets,  oxygen  masks,  flight 
gear  and  survival  kits.  They  also  measure  and  pour 
molds  for  flight  helmets. 

“Our  job  is  important,”  Capra  said.  “When  an 
aircrew  flies  beyond  the  limitations  of  oxygen,  their 
lives  are  essentially  in  our  hands,”  he  said. 

“And,”  Shuler  added,  “pilots  count  on  us  to  do  our 
job  precisely  and  safely.  We  have  to  make  sure  they 
know  what  their  survival  kit  includes  and  how  to 
use  it  in  case  of  an  emergency.” 

Training  is  as  tough  as  the  job.  During  the  six- 
week  technical  school  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base, 
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111.,  life  support  specialists  become  familiar  with 
aircrew  survival  equipment  through  hands-on 
instruction.  “We  learned  how  aircrews  use  the 
equipment  first  hand,  by  fitting  the  gear  on 
classmates,”  Shuler  said. 

In  order  to  effectively  train  aircrews,  life  support 
specialists  attend  advanced  survival  courses.  Shuler 
was  taught  ground  survival  training  at  Fairchild 
Air  Force  Base,  Wash.,  while  Capra  learned  water 
survival  techniques  at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla.  “This  training  gives  us  a better  perspective  of 
what  aircrews  have  to  face,”  Capra  explained. 

Life  support  specialists  provide  on-base  water  and 
land  survival  training.  They  also  provide  egress 
training,  teaching  aircrews  to  exit  the  cockpit  safely 
and  quickly  during  a ground  emergency. 

“The  job  is  a lot  more  exciting  than  it’s  made  out 
to  be,”  Shuler  said.  “There’s  a really  good  working 
relationship  between  the  aircrews  and  us.  This  can 
be  a high-pressure  job,  because  if  something  does 
happen,  it  could  be  blamed  on  us. 

“We  just  make  sure  ‘something’  never  happens,” 
he  concluded. 
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Mechanics’  dream 


story  by  Eric  Berryman 

Throughout  the  ages,  man 
has  driven  himself  to  improve 
existing  products  and  ideas. 

One  such  invention,  the  steam 
engine,  opened  new  avenues  in 
many  areas.  Until  then,  transpor- 
tation, manufacturing,  farming 
and  other  industries  had  been 
accomplished  manually. 

Over  the  years,  engines  have 
improved  the  quality  of  life  in 
ways  only  Jules  Verne  could 
have  foreseen.  Where  people  once 
dreamed  of  flying  with  the  birds, 
astronauts  now  fly  through 


space.  The  invention  of  new  and 
more  sophisticated  engines  is 
rapidly  moving  the  world  into 
a new  age. 

Keeping  pace,  the  Navy  is 
continually  searching  for  newer, 
more  powerful  engines  to  drive 
its  fleet.  Now,  the  Navy  uses  top- 
of-the-propulsion-line  General 
Electric  LM2500  gas  turbine 
engines. 

At  airports  around  the 

world,  the  LM2500  can  be  seen 
hanging  from  the  wings  of  DC- 
10s.  Similar  engines  power 
electrical  generating  plants, 
helicopters  and  18-wheelers. 


The  quiet,  space-efficient  naval 
LM2500  produces  enough  horse- 
power (20,500  for  each  engine)  to 
move  4,000  tons  of  steel  through 
the  water  at  speeds  greater  than 
30  knots,  or  34  miles,  per  hour. 

Because  sailors  may  need  to 
get  a ship  underway  quickly, 
LM2500s  must  be  kept  at  peak 
performance.  This  tremendous 
maintenance  responsibility  is 
borne  by  the  Navy’s  gas  turbine 
systems  mechanics. 

In  Charleston,  S.C.,  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Keith  E.  Story, 
aboard  USS  Nicholas,  carries 
much  of  that  responsibility  on 
his  shoulders.  Story  doesn’t 
mind;  in  fact,  he  enjoys  the 
challenge.  “The  Navy  is  the  only 
place  I could  achieve  this  level 
of  responsibility  in  such  a short 
time,”  he  said. 

Moving  up  to  that  respon- 
sibility has  been  a big  step  in 
Story’s  life.  Before  entering  the 
service,  less  than  three  years 
ago,  Story  had  first-hand 
experience  driving  and  repairing 
a variety  of  farm  machinery. 
Today,  he  oversees  the  engine 
plant  on  USS  Nicholas,  a ship 
and  plant  at  the  top  of  its  class. 

Story  uses  his  experience  to 
assign  repair  and  maintenance 
tasks  to  junior  gas  turbine  sys- 
tems mechanics.  His  men  use  all 
their  strength  and  abilities  to 
meet  this  workload. 

Daily  maintenance  requires 
attention  to  detail  when  dealing 
with  these  small,  but  powerful, 
engines.  Mechanics  regularly 
perform  minor  maintenance, 
inspecting  hundreds  of  engine 
items,  including  the  blades  of  the 
compressor  and  turbine.  Other 
checks  are  completed  in  the 
combustion  chamber,  where  fuel 
is  burned.  Routine  tasks  also 


Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Michael  Pennington  operates  the 
main  propulsion  engine  aboard  USS  Hayler,  fine  tuning  the 
starboard  (right  side)  engine  for  efficient  operation.  (Photo  by 
Catherine  Powell) 
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Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  a gas  turbine 
systems  mechanic  aboard  Oliver  Hazard  Perry-class  frigate 
USS  Robert  G.  Bradley,  completes  lock  wiring  on  the 
combustor  section  of  the  LM2500  gas  turbine  engine.  (Photo  by 
Anita  M.  Westervelt) 


include  adjusting  engine  blades 
and  making  fuel  control  changes. 

Checks  and  adjustments  are 
required  by  maintenance  cards. 

A technician  follows  the  detailed 
check  or  adjustment  steps  on  the 
cards,  after  which  he  signs  off  on 
a master  plan.  Performing  these 
checks  and  adjustments  is  often 
time-consuming,  dirty  and 
exhausting. 

When  checks  and  adjustments 
are  completed,  gas  turbine 
systems  mechanics  have  syn- 
chronized the  hundreds  of 
individual  components  so  the 
engines  hum  a quiet,  efficient 
tune.  It’s  sort  of  like  the  old 
anatomical  song,  “The  hip 
bone’s  connected  to  the  thigh 
bone,  the  thigh  bone’s  connected 
to  the  leg  bone  . . .”  Each  major 
driving  part  is  connected  to 
another  part,  without  which  the 
first  can’t  function. 

Simply,  the  engine  contains 
many  pumps  and  motors  which 
purify  the  fuel,  clean  and  cool 
the  lubricating  oil,  and  regulate 
all  systems.  Energy,  produced 
when  the  fuel  burns,  feeds  the 
gas  turbines,  which  spin  the 
output  shaft.  The  shaft  drives 
the  variable  pitch  propeller, 
which  in  turn  moves  the  ship. 

The  demands  of  maintaining 
the  LM2500  auxiliary  systems 
are  every  mechanic’s  dream — 
or  nightmare! 

Nicholas’  mechanics  meet 
this  challenge,  and  more,  daily. 
Drawing  on  Story’s  experience 
and  their  school  training,  they 
troubleshoot  and  identify  mal- 
functions. These  breakdowns  are 
usually  found,  not  in  the  main 
engine,  but  in  the  auxiliary 
engine  control  systems.  Working 
temperatures  around  auxiliary 
systems  are  often  over  100 
degrees  and  equipment  is  always 
hard  to  reach.  It’s  10  times  more 
difficult  and  dirtier  than 
changing  the  starter  on  a car. 

Beyond  maintenance,  they 
install  authorized  modifications 
to  improve  the  engine’s  effi- 
ciency. And,  when  necessary, 
they  exchange  the  entire  engine 
using  a heavy  crane  to  transfer 
engines  on  and  off  the  ship  by 
tracks  installed  up  the  exhaust 
stack’s  middle. 


Along  with  their  daily  main- 
tenance routine,  mechanics  stand 
Maintenance  Engineering  Officer 
of  the  Watch  duty,  monitoring 
all  aspects  of  the  engines’ 
performance. 

Knowledge  to  perform  these 
tasks  doesn’t  come  easy.  Working 
proficiently  with  the  LM2500 
requires  Navy  men  (the  field 
remains  closed  to  women)  to 
attend  a difficult  10-month  gas 
turbine  systems  mechanic  school 
at  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Story’s  fellow-graduate  and 
shipmate  aboard  Nicholas,  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Casey  D. 
Messenger,  described  the 
curriculum  as  being  organized 
into  two,  19-week  parts. 

“ ‘A’  school  teaches  the  basic 
principles  and  theories  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  including 
fuels,  power  trains,  and  auxiliary 


units  such  as  compressed  air  and 
lube  oil  systems,”  Messenger 
said.  “ ‘C’  school  introduces 
students  to  the  world  of  control 
consoles  and  advanced  electricity 
and  electronics.” 

After  graduating  second  in 
class,  Messenger  claimed,  “The 
school  covers  all  gas  turbine 
engineering  aspects.  You  know 
how  the  jet  engine  works  and 
why.”  Story  added,  “In  this  field, 
there’s  no  limit  to  what  you  can 
learn.” 

Innovative  ideas  once  paved 
the  way  from  manual  labor  to 
power-driven  machines.  Now, 
armed  with  new,  exciting  ideas, 
and  almost-limitless  educational 
opportunities,  gas  turbine  sys- 
tems mechanics  take  on  the 
awesome  task  of  maintaining  the 
Navy’s  frigate,  destroyer  and 
cruiser  engines. 
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Doing 


WHAT  HAS  TO  BE 


DONE 


by  Tracy  L.  Tanner 

Turn  the  television  on  after  8 p.m.  and  chances 
are  one  channel  is  featuring  a private  eye  series. 
He’s  usually  tall,  good  looking  and  a fast  talker. 
These  investigators’  adventures  exceed  even  the 
wildest  imagination.  But,  despite  the  scenario, 
these  modern  day  detectives  always  ‘get  their  man.’ 

The  Army  also  has  a command  with  working 
investigators.  However,  these  detectives  quickly 
point  out  the  glamour  portrayed  by  tele- 
vision doesn’t  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  real  job.  However,  getting  their 
man,  or  woman  does.  These  men 
and  women  work  in  the  U.  S. 

Army’s  Criminal  Investigative 
Command  (USACIDC)  or  CID 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known. 

Located  throughout  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
these  special  agents  investigate 
crimes  within  and  against  the 
Army. 

Completing  this  difficult  task  re- 
quires agents  to  be  the  most  highly 
trained  and  widely  respected 
investigators  in  the  Army’s  law 
enforcement  field.  Prerequisites 
are  set  high  for  probationary 
special  agents.  All  applicants  must 
be  on  active  duty  and  hold  the  rank  of 
E-4  or  higher.  They  must  be  at  least  21  years 
old  and  have  a minimum  of  two  years  col- 
lege or  its  equivalent.  Another  requirement  is 
six  months  experience  as  a military  policeman. 

Selection  from  within  the  Army’s  ranks  is  made 
because  enforcement  of  military  laws  requires  a 
military  background.  Spec.  6 Mike  Redmond,  a 
special  agent  stationed  at  Fort  Eustis  in  Newport 
News,  Va.,  explained  this  factor  should  not  discou- 
rage young  people  wishing  to  join  CID’s  forces. 


“Understanding  the  requirements  gives  new 
enlistees  time  to  learn  the  Army’s  system  while 
completing  the  prerequisites.  During  the  first  few 
years  of  their  enlistment  they  can  be  furthering 
their  education  and  learning  as  much  as  possible 
about  law  enforcement  in  general.  By  the  time 
they  meet  the  age  and  rank  requirements,  all 
other  requirements  should  already  be  in  order.” 
Once  the  long  list  of  prerequisites  has  been  met 
the  selected  apprentice  special  agents  serve  a one- 
year  probationary  period. 

Although  the  CID  has  no  academy 
such  as  the  FBI’s,  special  agents  do 
attend  a 12-week  Criminal  Investi- 
gative Course  at  the  Military 
Police  School  at  Fort  McClel- 
lan, Ala.,  where  they  learn 
basic  investigative  skills. 
Additionally,  agents  may 
choose  to  specialize  in  one 
specific  area.  Polygraph 
examiners,  crime  laboratory 
examiners  and  logistics 
investigations  specialists  are 
but  a few  of  the  specialty  areas 
offered.  Instruction  periods 
last  anywhere  from  27  weeks 
for  forensic  chemistry  to  two 
years  for  the  crime  laboratory 
examiners  course. 

A vital  step  in  a CID  agent’s  career 
progression  is  the  Warrant  Officer 
Procurement  Program.  A probationary  agent 
usually  joins  CID’s  forces  as  an  enlisted  person. 
After  two  years  with  the  force  a soldier  becomes 
eligible  for  promotion  to  warrant  officer.  Along 
with  a substantial  increase  in  pay  and  rank,  the 
warrant  officer  has  a great  deal  more 
responsibility. 

Redmond  joined  the  CID  with  six  years  military 
police  experience,  five  spent  as  an  investigator  for 
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Military  Police  Investigators.  He  switched  to  CID 
with  the  warrant  officer  procurement  program  in 
mind  and  plans  to  specialize  in  polygraph 
examinations. 

“I  enjoy  the  work  I do  with  CID,”  said  Redmond. 
“I  meet  a lot  of  people.  Plus,  the  possibilities  for 
advancement  are  there  if  you  have  what  it  takes. 

It  really  gives  you  something  to  work  toward.” 

Redmond  admits  his  is  not  an  eight  to  five  job, 
nor  does  he  always  agree  with  procedures.  But,  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of  being  some  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  experienced  investigators 
in  the  law  enforcement  community,  Redmond  and 
his  peers  live  up  to  their  motto,  they  “Do  what  has 
to  be  done.” 

(Right)  A crime  laboratory  examiner  compares 
a plaster  of  paris  mold  formed  from  a foot 
impression  with  a suspect’s  shoe.  (Below)  An 
Army  CID  agent  conducts  a polygraph 
interrogation.  Polygraph  examiner  is  one  of 
many  positions  CID  agents  may  specialize  in. 
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Load  ’em  up 


story  and  photos  by 
Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Consulting  the  yellow  pages  it 
would  seem  the  moving  business 
is  quite  profitable.  Several  pages 
list  one  moving  company  after 
another.  They  all  promise  fast, 
safe  and  dependable  care  for 
people’s  belongings.  Although 
the  move’s  cost  may  seem 
astronomical  compared  to  the 
do-it-yourself  move,  many  people 
pay  the  price  because  they  know 
the  “experts”  will  get  their  goods 
moved,  and  moved  in  one  piece. 

The  Air  Force  has  its  own  mov- 
ing experts.  Although  these 
men’s  and  women’s  expertise 
goes  beyond  household  furniture, 
and  they  load  planes  instead  of 
trucks,  the  principle  remains  the 
same — get  it  loaded,  and  moved 
in  one  piece. 

“Loading  an  aircraft  is  similar 


to  loading  a large  truck  or  mov- 
ing van,”  commented  Airman  1st 
Class  Ashley  Ballinger,  an  Air 
Force  loadmaster  stationed  at 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  in  North 
Carolina.  “We  have  a given 
amount  of  cargo  which  needs  to 
be  packed  into  a limited  amount 
of  space.” 

But,  unlike  furniture  movers 
who  stack  pieces  wherever  they 
fit,  loadmasters  have  to  carefully 
plan  where  each  and  every  piece 
will  fit. 

“Before  loading  a flight,  we  use 
both  the  aircraft’s  and  cargo’s 
dimensions  to  roughly  plan 
where  each  piece  will  be  placed,” 
explained  Ballinger.  “Then  we 
compute  how  many  pounds  per 
square  inch  each  piece  will  exert 
on  the  craft’s  floor.  If  our  rough 
plan  evenly  distributes  the 
cargo’s  weight,  we  draw  the 
plan  in  final  form.  If  not,  we 


rearrange  pieces  until  it  does. 

“A  written  plan  helps  us  in 
two  ways,”  he  continued.  “It 
precludes  removing  and  shifting 
cargo  during  loading,  and  most 
importantly,  ensures  the  aircraft 
is  balanced.  If  an  aircraft  isn’t 
balanced  once  loaded,  it  becomes 
extremely  awkward,  if  not 
impossible,  to  fly.” 

In  addition  to  loading  cargo  on 
flights  from  one  base  to  another, 
loadmasters  prepare  cargo  for 
use  in  tactical  air-drops. 
Ballinger’s  unit,  the  3rd  Mobile 
Aerial  Port  Squadron,  primarily 
supports  the  Army’s  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  at  neighboring 
Fort  Bragg. 

“Loading  an  aircraft  for  air- 
drops is  more  difficult  than 
loading  a regular  flight,” 
Ballinger  said.  “We  have  to 
ensure  the  load  is  balanced  and 
loaded  in  the  order  that  it’s  going 
to  be  dropped. 

“My  unit  usually  performs  low 
altitude  parachute  extractions 
(LAPES)  and  container  deliver 
system  (CDS)  drops,”  he 
continued.  “We  use  LAPES  to 
lower  tanks  and  other  heavy 
artillery  from  a ten-foot  altitude. 
We  use  CDS  drops  to  lower  jeeps, 
trailers  and  300-pound  food  and 
supply  containers.  Because  the 
equipment  dropped  is  lighter, 
CDSs  can  be  performed  from 
higher  altitudes.” 

Loadmasters  attend  several 
schools  before  reporting  to  their 
first  permanent  duty  station.  The 
first  school,  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  teaches  the  loading  tech- 
niques common  to  all  aircraft. 

“We  studied  some  mathemati- 
cal theory  and  the  manuals  and 
forms  we’re  required  to  use,” 
Ballinger  said.  “And,  although 
it’s  not  our  job,  we  learned  how 
to  load,  strap,  and  attach  para- 
chutes to  cargo  pallets. 

“We  also  practiced  loading 
training  aircraft,”  he  added. 


A loadmaster  marshals  a pallet  of  cargo  off  a forklift  into  the 
cargo  bay  of  a C-141  Starlifter.  Knowledge  in  all  aspects  of 
loading  protects  cargo  and  passengers  from  damage  and 
injury. 
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Following  the  six- week  basic 
school,  students  travel  to  Fair- 
child  Air  Force  Base,  Wash., 
where  they  spend  a week  in  the 
water  and  wilderness  completing 
aircrew  survival  training.  After 
survival  training,  the  students 
report  to  various  bases  for  ad- 
vance training  on  different  types 
of  aircraft. 

Ballinger  trained  on  C-5 
Galaxy  aircraft  at  Altus  Air 
Force  Base,  Okla.,  and  C-130 
Hercules  aircraft  at  Little  Rock 
Air  Force  Base,  Ark.,  before 
reporting  to  Pope. 

But  he  feels  initiative  and 
leadership,  not  training,  are  the 
most  important  assets  on  the  job. 

“The  hardest  part  of  the  job 
is  supervising  the  cargo  special- 
ists,” Ballinger  said.  “Although 
they  pack  and  strap  the  cargo, 
they  aren’t  familiar  with  an  air- 
craft’s capabilities.  Unless  the 
loadmaster  tells  them  where 
to  put  a piece  of  equipment  to 
keep  the  craft  balanced,  they 
won’t  know. 

“Loading  cargo  can  be 
strenuous,”  he  continued.  “If  a 
loadmaster  isn’t  competent 
enough  to  remember  where  each 
piece  goes  without  looking  it  up, 
he  can’t  complain  if  a piece  is 
misplaced.  A loadmaster  has  to 
know  his  plan  and  be  able  to  lead 
his  subordinates  through  it. 

“But,  he  can’t  place  himself  on 
a cloud  above  his  men,”  he 
added.  “When  necessary,  a load- 
master  must  be  willing  to  quit 
supervising  and  help  loading.” 

The  clouds  come  later.  Once 
the  aircraft  is  loaded  correctly, 
the  loadmasters  accompany  their 
cargo  to  drop  off  points,  or  ground 
destinations.  This  is  one  more 
reason  loadmasters  must  be 
experts.  Not  only  does  the  safe 
arrival  of  expensive  equipment 
depend  on  them,  virtually,  they 
hold  their  own  lives  in  their 
hands. 


A loadmaster  insures  the  lock  mechanism  on  a pallet  of  cargo 
is  secure.  Procedures  such  as  this  prior  to  takeoff  insure  cargo 
reaches  its  destination  safely. 


Move  'em  out 
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assignment 

FORT 

BUSS 

' TRAINING 
GROUND 

OF 

GENERALS ' 

story  by  Dave  Marriott 


Filmakers  have  long  been 
known  for  stereotyping  people, 
places  and  things.  From  the  250- 
pound,  muscle-bound  Marine 
brawler,  to  the  Romeo  sailor  with 
a girl  in  each  and  every  port, 
Hollywood  has  a knack  for  leav- 
ing lasting,  and  often  incorrect, 
images  in  people’s  minds. 

Occasionally  Hollywood  direc- 
tors do  cast  persons  and  set 
places  as  they  actually  existed. 
For  instance,  they  portrayed 
Army  posts  in  the  old  west  quite 
realistically.  The  majority  of 
these  19th  century  forts  were 
nothing  more  than  a collection 
of  barracks,  houses,  barns  and 
corrals  bordering  small  frontier 
settlements,  or  surrounded  by 
desert. 

But,  unlike  the  forts  on  late 
night  westerns  which  seem  to 
have  eternal  life,  most  of  the  old 
west’s  posts  have  been  deserted 
and  left  to  decay,  or  replaced 
by  modern  cities  and  farms. 
Although  most  are  gone,  a few 
Army  posts  are  still  active  which 
were  once  occupied  by  soldiers 
toting  six-shooters,  cavalry 
sabers,  and  Winchester  repeating 
rifles.  Fort  Bliss,  in  the  heart  of 
El  Paso,  Texas,  is  one. 

Fort  Bliss  has  a colorful 
history  dating  back  to  early  1847. 
Since  its  founding,  soldiers  have 
been  tasked  with  a variety  of 
assignments  and  duties.  Over  the 
years  the  fort’s  soldiers  have 
tracked  and  battled  the  Apaches, 
surrendered  to  Confederate 
forces,  relocated  five  times,  and 
chased  Mexican  banditos  across 
the  border.  In  fact,  because  of 
the  action  in  the  area  during  its 
early  years,  some  of  our  country’s 
most  prestigious  military  leaders 
visited  and  commanded  the  post, 
thereby  earning  its  nickname 
“Training  Ground  of  Generals.” 

Today’s  Fort  Bliss  conducts 
training  for  every  type  of  tech- 
nical skill  required  to  operate  air 
defense  artillery.  More  than 
21,000  soldiers,  airmen,  and 
Marines  work  or  train  on  a 
variety  of  air  defense  and 
artillery  systems.  In  fact,  Fort 
Bliss’s  combination  of  knowl- 
edgeable instructors,  complex 
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training  programs,  and  firing 
facilities  (its  firing  range  is 
slightly  larger  than  Rhode 
Island)  render  it  the  center  of  all 
air  defense  activity  for  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  the  Free  World. 

Living  in  El  Paso,  which  has 
been  dubbed  “Sun  Country”  by 
native  inhabitants,  can  be  a 
rewarding  and  exciting  assign- 
ment for  both  married  and  single 
personnel.  A combination  of 
the  base’s  and  city’s  facilities 
provide  all  the  “usual”  housing, 
shopping,  recreational  and  edu- 
cational comforts  of  any  large 
east  or  west  coast  metropolis. 

But  it’s  not  the  “usual”  which 
makes  living  at  Fort  Bliss 
exciting,  it’s  the  “unusual.” 

El  Paso,  situated  in  the  north- 
western Texas  panhandle,  is 
just  minutes  away  from  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Mexican  state 
of  Chihuahua. 

A variety  of  recreational  and 
cultural  outings  can  be  found  in 
New  Mexico.  One  favorite  is  the 
White  Sands  National  Monu- 
ment. The  monument,  often 
referred  to  as  the  Eighth  Wonder 
of  the  World,  is  a fantasy  land  of 
pure  white  sand  dunes.  Although 
the  scenery  is  enchanting,  its 
main  attraction  seems  to  be 


spending  hours  skiing  and  sled- 
ding across  the  snow-like  sand. 

Another  popular  attraction 
is  the  Space  Hall  of  Fame. 
Located  near  Almagordo,  N.M., 
the  Space  Hall  of  Fame  hosts  a 
collection  of  replicas,  actual 
items,  equipment  and  vehicles 
used  throughout  the  United 
States’  space  program.  Frequent 
lectures  and  movies  complement 
the  exhibits,  so  anyone  contem- 
plating a visit  should  plan  to 
stay  the  entire  day. 

Other  attractions  New  Mexico 
offers  include  the  Mesilla  State 
Monument,  the  site  of  the 
Gadsden  Purchase,  and  horse 
racing  at  the  Ruidoso  Downs  and 
Sunland  Park  Racetrack. 

Any  assignment  at  Fort  Bliss 
wouldn’t  be  complete  without  at 
least  one  trip  south  of  the  border. 
Although  many  Mexican  towns 
are  within  a day’s  drive,  many 
prefer  just  crossing  the  border 
into  Juarez. 

Probably  the  most  popular 
pastime  for  Americans  visiting 
Juarez  is  browsing  the  city’s 
many  stores  and  specialty  shops. 
Hundreds  of  shops  offer  a variety 
of  arts,  crafts,  souvenirs,  and 
clothing  at  extremely  low  prices. 
The  city  also  boasts  of  its  fine 


restaurants,  bullfights,  grey- 
hound races,  art  galleries  and 
museums. 

Soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss 
are  permitted,  even  encouraged, 
to  visit  Juarez,  but  they  must 
remember  that  all  Americans 
visiting  Mexico  are  subject  to 
Mexican  laws.  Any  violation  of 
the  law  usually  results  in  arrest, 
and  arrest  in  Mexico  means 
awaiting  their  trial  in  jail. 

Boredom  is  a foreign  word  to 
those  stationed  in  El  Paso.  Fort 
Bliss  is  a smorgasbord  of  fun, 
culture  and  recreation.  Whether 
it’s  horseracing  in  Ruidoso 
Downs,  bargain  shopping  in 
Mexico,  or  just  sitting  in  one  of 
the  fort’s  old  barracks  imagining 
what  it  was  like  to  a soldier  in 
1870,  there’s  something  for 
everyone.  Not  only  is  the  assign- 
ment exciting,  it  can  be  career 
enhancing  too.  After  all,  Fort 
Bliss  is  the  “Training  Ground 
of  Generals.” 

(Below)  Fort  Bliss  as  it 
appeared  during  the  19th 
century.  Fort  Bliss  is  one  of  a 
few  active  posts  which  at  one 
time  housed  soldiers  toting 
six-shooters  and  cavalry 
sabers. 
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FIELD  WIRE  MEN 


story  and  photos 
by  Dave  Marriott 


A Marine  field  wireman 
climbs  down  a pole  after 
installing  an  antenna. 


“Working  as  a field  wireman 
is  definitely  not  a skate  [easy] 
job,”  remarked  Gunnery  Sgt. 

G.  J.  McEvoy,  a wire  chief  with 
Headquarters  and  Service  Com- 
pany, 2nd  Battalion,  6th  Marine 
Regiment,  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  “A  Marine 
wireman  needs  to  be  in  top 
physical  condition,  he  needs  to 
be  strong.  Depending  on  the 
mission,  he  may  climb  trees,  dig 
ditches,  or  swim  rivers  with  a 
quarter-mile  spool  of  communi- 
cation wire,  tools,  and  a weapon 
on  his  back. 

“In  addition  to  being  phys- 
ically fit,  the  wireman  needs  to 
be  fairly  intelligent,”  he 
continued.  “After  laying  com- 
munication wires  between 
commands,  they  install  the 
system’s  switchboards.  Some  of 
the  newer  switchboards  accom- 
modate 30  circuits.  If  a wireman 
doesn’t  possess  above  average 
intelligence,  and  some  sense  of 
organization,  he’ll  never  be 
capable  of  programming  the 
circuits  correctly.” 

Field  wiremen  are  the 
Marine  Corps’  telephone  linemen 
and  installers.  They  install 
communications  systems  be- 
tween commands  in  the  field  and 
on  base.  Although  their  duties 
compare  closely  with  civilian  line- 
men, their  installation  methods 
are  undoubtedly  different. 

“Once  the  battalion  com- 
mander determines  which  of  his 
subordinate  commands  require 
permanent  communication  hook- 
ups, it’s  up  to  the  wire  chief  to 
decide  where  and  how  the  cable 
will  be  laid,”  McEvoy  said. 
“Although  the  installation 
method  is  limited  only  by  the 
wiremens’  imaginations,  we 


usually  adhere  to  a few  basic 
guidelines. 

“For  instance,  when  we  lay 
wire  across  open  terrain,  we  bury 
it  three  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
When  we  lay  wire  across  a water 
body,  we  weight  the  wire,  then 
run  it  across  the  lake’s,  river’s,  or 
stream’s  bed.  And  if  trees  cover 
the  area,  we  string  the  wire 
between  them,  15  feet  above 
the  ground. 

“In  every  instance,  we 
camouflage  the  wire,”  he  added. 
“Camouflaging  the  wire  prevents 
both  sabotage  and  accidental 
communications  breakdowns 
caused  by  Marines  tripping  over 
and  breaking  the  wire.” 

Wiremen  work  in  two-  and 
three-man  teams.  One  man 
guides  the  wire  as  the  others  roll 
it  off  a spool.  As  a spool  ends, 
wiremen  splice  it  with  a new  one. 
This  procedure  continues  until 
the  wire  reaches  from  one  com- 
mand to  the  other.  The  team  then 
camouflages  the  wire  as  they 
backtrack  to  the  starting  point. 

Although  wiremen  usually  lay 
wire  manually,  they  can  use  less 
conventional  methods  when 
speed  is  essential.  One  commonly 
used  method  is  laying  wire  by 
fire.  This  entails  attaching 
communication  wire  or  cable  to 
a mortar  or  grenade  launcher 
dummy  round,  then  firing  the 
weapon.  Wiremen  use  this 
method  to  lay  wire  across  hills, 
over  trees  and  other  large 
obstacles.  According  to  McEvoy, 
“The  only  drawback  to  laying 
wire  by  fire  is  the  wire  increases 
the  round’s  weight,  thereby 
reducing  its  range.”  The  fastest 
and  most  dangerous  method  is 
laying  wire  by  helicopter. 

“Laying  wire  by  helicopter 
challenges  even  the  best 
wiremen,”  McEvoy  said.  “They 
have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  wire 
at  all  times.  If  the  wire  tangles  in 
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the  aircraft’s  blades,  or  snags  an 
object  on  the  ground,  it  could 
result  in  a failed  mission  or  loss 
of  life  and  equipment.  Because  of 
the  dangers  this  method 
involves,  wiremen  practice 
ground  drills  for  days  prior  to 
performing  an  actual  mission.” 

A five-week,  four-course  school 
teaches  wiremen  their  trade. 
Instructors  devote  the  first  two 
weeks  to  teaching  students  the 
nomenclature  of  the  equipment 
and  the  proper  usage  of  tools. 
Wiremen  then  attend  a switch- 
board installation  and  program- 
ming techniques  course,  followed 
by  a week  of  splicing  and  tying 
various  grades  and  sizes  of  com- 
munications wire  and  cable.  The 
school  ends  with  a week  of  climb- 
ing trees  and  poles  using  gafs. 

“The  hardest  part  of  school 
was  the  week  of  climbing,”  said 
Cpl.  Alfred  B.  Ainscoe,  a 
wireman  at  Camp  Lejeune. 
“Climbing  trees  wearing  gafs 
isn’t  as  easy  as  it  looks. 

“Marine  wiremen  use  two 
types  of  gafs,”  he  continued.  “A 
two-inch  gaf  for  climbing  tele- 
phone poles  and  a three-inch  gaf 
for  climbing  trees.  Contrary  to 
what  most  people  would  believe, 
the  farther  out  you  lean,  the  more 
stable  you  are.  Another  secret  of 
climbing  is  keeping  your  knees 
locked.  In  fact,  keeping  your 
knees  locked  is  the  only  way  you 
can  support  your  weight.  Even 


though  we  wear  safety  straps  for 
stability  and  safety,  it’s  fairly 
easy  to  fall  if  you  don’t  know 
what  you’re  doing. 

“Palm  trees  are  probably  the 
hardest  to  climb,”  McEvoy 
added.  “Because  their  bark  is 
soft,  wiremen  have  to  yank  their 
feet  to  free  the  gafs.  While  we 
were  with  the  peacekeeping  force 
in  Beirut,  we  had  several  wire- 
men  fall  trying  to  climb  palm 
trees.” 

After  laying  the  wire  and 
installing  and  programming  the 
switchboards,  wiremen  stand 
switchboard  watch  and  maintain 
the  communication  wires. 

“Switchboard  watch  is  an  easy 
duty,”  Ainscoe  said.  “It’s  just  like 
being  one  of  Ma  Bell’s  telephone 
operators.  It  entails  nothing 
more  than  ensuring  all  the  calls 
connect  properly. 

“Maintaining  the  wires  is  a 
different  story.  If  a breakdown  is 
reported,  we  test  all  the  system’s 
connections.  If  the  connections 
check  out,  a team  traces  the 
wires  searching  for  a break.  If 
they  find  a break  they  repair  it. 

If  not,  we  keep  checking  the 
system  until  we  find  a break 
or  malfunction. 

“It  doesn’t  sound  that  hard, 
but  believe  me,  tracing  a wire 
through  a forest  or  field  in  dark- 
ness isn’t  easy,”  he  added. 

“This  job  is  no  different  than 
any  other,  it  has  both  good  and 


bad  points,”  McEvoy  said.  “Sure, 
the  job  involves  a lot  of  manual 
labor,  like  digging  ditches,  swim- 
ming rivers  and  climbing  trees. 
But  that  doesn’t  outweigh  the 
job’s  good  points,  namely,  its 
versatility. 

“In  addition  to  laying  wire,  we 
install  public  address  systems 
and  communications  antennas. 
And  because  we  are  in  the  com- 
munications field,  we  also  work 
closely  with  teletype  and  radio 
communication  technicians. 

“Assignments  are  another 
good  point,”  he  continued. 

“Every  field  command  requires 
communications,  so  wiremen  can 
be  stationed  virtually  anywhere. 

“A  lot  can  be  said  about  the 
job,”  McEvoy  concluded.  “It  can 
be  said  that  we  are  part  laborer 
or  part  technician.  And  because 
our  mission  encompasses  both 
sides  of  the  Marine  Corps’  air/ 
ground  team  concept,  it  can  be 
said  we  work  in  the  air  wing  and 
in  the  infantry.  About  the  only 
comment  that  can’t  be  made 
about  field  wiremen  is  we  lead  an 
easy  life,  because  laying  wire  is 
definitely  not  a skate  job.” 

One  of  the  wiremen’s  easier 
jobs  is  standing  switchboard 
watch.  The  Marine  Corps’ 
field  switchboards  operate 
similar  to  those  used  by 
civilian  telephone  companies. 
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In  order  that  people  may  be  ha 
these  three  things  are  needed:  Tt 
They  must  not  do  too  much  of  it. 
sense  of  success  in  it. 


